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in the houses of private friends. Huxley was as de-
lightful in society as he was powerful on the lecture
platform. He was a brilliant talker, and he carried
much of the spirit of the controversialist wherever he
went, hut as he had a keen sense of humour his contro-
versial reply took the form of a jest quite as often as
that of a direct argument. To hear Herbert Spencer
and him sometimes engage in conversational contro-
versy was something to be remembered, even by one
as little qualified as myself to form any sound mental
reasons for awarding the palm of debate.

I remember one discussion, at which, however, Her-
bert Spencer was not present, wherein I thought Huxley
showed a determined wrong-headedness such as only a
great scientific philosopher could display.   It was during
a small dinner-party given at the house of Mrs. Frank
EL Hill, and I do not know how it came about that the
American Declaration of Independence rose up as a sub-
ject of conversation.   Huxley suddenly declared that the
opening passage of the Declaration contained a state-
ment which was on the face of it obviously and ludi-
crously false.   We all showed natural anxiety to learn
what was the ignorant sin which this great historical
document had committed.   Huxley explained to us that
the error lay in the opening statement that ' all men are
created equal/   This he declared to be a manifest ab-
surdity; all men, he pointed out, were not  created
equal   Some were born with good health, some with
hereditary taint; some came into the world distorted,
some of goodly shape; some were born black; some
were born white.   Huxley we all knew loved a joke
and had a boyish zest for humour, not common among
philosophers, and we were inclined ,to think that this
method of criticising the Declaration of Independence
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taking that the words should faithfully appear in the
